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ARTISTIC PICTURE FRAMES. 



By Harriet Churchill. 



There is fashion in art as in raiment. Let 
those who are disposed to doubt this -truism call 
to mind the finished canvases of a few years ago, 
and compare them with those of the present day, 
since strength and general effect have been con- 
sidered at the expense of detail. First one branch 
of art or artistic workmanship is undermined by 
new or revived methods and designs, and then 
another is attacked. Thus the old familiar forms 
put on new shapes, and portieres take the place 
of doors, bisque is substituted for white Parian, 
and all ugly things are ' 
banished to the unfortu- 
nate fourth story, which 
is the recipient of all 
things too old or hideous 
for use, yet partaking 
too much of the nature 
of Lares and Penates to 
be thrown away. Among 
the ornaments last, to 
feel the new Renaissance, 
as the present art re- 
vival; is styled, is that 
most necessary one, the 
picture frame ; and it is 
on this subject I wish to 
make a few suggestions 
of practical assistance to 
those who nobly take 
into their own hands the 
work of making home 
artistically beautiful. 

"First catch your 
hare," is not the first 
clause in the directions, 
it being assumed that if 
so rare an animal is 
needed he may already 
be in the larder, bought 
for a 'feast, but retained 
until. the subsequent 
famine. 

Making a picture 
frame has hitherto been 
ahnosf; an impossibility 
to those not in the trade, 
but fashion, before al- 
luded- to, has made it 
easy, by introducing new 
styles, which, although 
only seen in perfection 
in art stores, may be 
well initiated at home. 
Formerly a wide gilt 
band of arabesques, re- 
cessed or flat,, was deem- 
ed the proper setting for 
any picture, whether 
painting or photograph, 
marine or landscape, but 
now the frame agrees in 
tone or design with the 
picture it surrounds, and 
this fact is one to be 
borne in mind in making 
or selecting the frame. 
A wooden foundation is 
the basis of all the 
frames here described, 
and "there's the rub," 
for in their construction 
a little knowledge of 
hammers and saws is 
required, unless a cheap 
and convenient carpenter 
be summoned. A charm- 
ingly simple and effect- 
ive frame for a picture, 
whose subject bears on 
shipping or boats of any 
kind— "a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean," 

— is made of gilded matting. A thin board, the 
size of the frame, is chosen, and from the centre 
is cut a square a trifle larger than the picture it 
is intended to encase. If this is not practicable, 
join roughly but firmly four slats of the required 
size. Cover this foundation with straw matting, 
or the familiar kind in which tea chests are en- 
veloped, cutting from the centre a smaller square 
than the corresponding one in the wood, thus 
giving a recess for picture and glass. The edges 
of the matting will show a tendency to fray, 
which must be obviated by close overhand stitch- 
ing. This is afterwards concealed by a narrow 
binding of heavy tinfoil or tea-lead, or gilt trim- 
ming braid ; a small Manilla rope is tied over each 
end of the frame, as though binding all together, 



and then the whole is gilded. Nothing could be 
prettier or simpler. 

An old frame, long discarded, may be brought 
again into use by means of matting employed as 
a wide mat, filling in the space left by the differ- 
ence of size between the new picture and the old. 
The Manilla rope may be omitted, or may be used 
with pretty effect by passing it through four 
rings, one secured to each corner of the frame. 
The mat and frame, may be gilded or bronzed, 
and the rope silvered. 

A snow scene may be suitably framed in mat- 
ting, with the rope omitted, painted in blue gray 
shades, dark in the uneven dents of the surface, 
and touched with pearl white on the prominent 
spots. The colors thus tone with those of snow 










may have some small slats of wood tacked irregu- 
larly upon a wide rough-grained frame, giving the 
effect of patches, the whole to be gilded, bronzed 
or silvered. . Still less trouble may be incurred, 
and a good effect secured by lettering an appro- 
priate legend or motto around the frame, in a 
contrasting color ; for instance, a bronzed frame 
would be lettered with silver, and a silver one 
with black. No knowledge of technical lettering 
is required, for a certain careless irregularity of 
shading is more artistic than plain painting. 

Glazing home-made frames is a very simple 
matter, if they are small, for a light of window 
glass answers the purpose. If however, the pic- 
ture is large, take the exact measure to a glazier, 
and for a small sum he will furnish the glass cut 

in the required size. In 
cases where the gilded 
matting is used as a mat 
for the picture, it should 
be covered with glass. 

The matter of gild- 
ing, bronzing or silvering 
is made very simple by 
the prepared metal, 
paints, which only need 
be applied with a camel's- 
hair brush, but of course 
the result is not as good 
as that obtained by 
workers of gold and sil- 
ver leaf. Some amateurs 
have learned the appli- 
cation of that delicate 
material, and before them 
are wonderful possibili- 
ties in the way of beau- 
tiful effects. But like 
all trades it needs patient 
application and practice, 
and mere dabblers had 
better not attempt its 
difficulties. Some mater- 
ials need a preparation 
before applying the gold, 
bronze and silver paints, 
which are so popular for 
ladies' use. The dull, 
unpolished a p p e arance 
they usually exhibit may 
be somewhat obviated 
by coating the picture 
frame and the ornaments 
secured to it with white 
paint, put on smoothly 
with a camel's hair, not 
a bristle, brush. Indeed, 
it is almost impossible to 
impart any metallic look 
to matting or straw with- 
out previously treating 
it in this way. After 
painting the frame with 
white, let it become 
thoroughly dry before 
applying the metal paint, • 
and coat it twice with 
this, letting a few hours 
elapse between each ap- 
plication. 



and wintry sky. With a frame of heavily-grained 
flat moulding, almost boundless possibilities in the 
way of decoration suggest themselves. Such 
frames can be bought at low prices from a frame 
or cabinet maker, and with a little taste and skill 
may become both unique and beautiful. 

For an autumn scene, a graceful arrangement 
of wheat and oats may be glued securely to the 
plain frame, and all gilded. Rye might be better 
than wheat, as the head is shorter. Such pretty 
glimpses of sea and shore as Miss Bridges repre- 
sents in "On the Beach," and other well-known 
studies, may be appropriately framed in gilded 
oak, with a few small gilded shells glued on care- 
lessly in the lower corner. A picture, in which a 
dilapidated farmhouse or barn are conspicuous, 



The idea of beauti- 
fying places of business 
has been put in practice 
in quite a number of 
shops and factories, 
where employes have 
been allowed, and even 
encouraged, to trim up 
' the neighborhood of 
their looms and benches 
and put flowers in the 
windows. Wherever this 
is done the operatives 
are found to show a gain 
in industry, cleanliness, 
cheerfulness and willing- 
ness. It is also worthy 
of mention that in the recent prison conference in 
New York a report was made that prisoners who 
were allowed to decorate their cells were better 
behaved than those who were not accorded that 
privilege. The prison-like aspect of big mills has 
been frequently relieved by a little judicious trim- 
ming, and in the great thread factories at Willi- 
mantic the employes are not only provided with a 
library, reading room, free concerts, and other ad- 
vantages, but the walls have been hung with 
prints, and fountains and flowers cool and perfume 
the air. Thread making requires a damp atmos- 
phere, to be sure, and the fountains are therefore 
an economic feature, but it is easy to make them 
an ornamental one also, and to surround their 
basins with flowers. 



